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THE NEW IRELAND.-IV. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



Unquestionably, within the last fifteen years the Irish mind 
has shown a most hopeful inclination towards the concrete and 
the constructive. There is a far wider realization to-day than 
there ever was, or could be, before, that the upbuilding of the 
Irish nation depends less on the passing or the repeal of laws 
at Westminster, or on external assistance of any kind, than on 
the efforts of Irishmen in Ireland; and that those efforts, to 
produce their best results, must be non-political and non-sec- 
tarian. Thus we have seen the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment, initiated by Sir Horace Plunkett, spread until it now em- 
braces 90,000 farmers and has organized over 900 co-operative 
creameries, poultry societies, village banks, and so on. We have 
seen the Recess Committee, composed of men of all ranks and 
religions and politics, formulating a programme of material 
amelioration. We have seen the fruit of that programme in the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, a Depart- 
ment popularly governed, working with and through committees 
appointed by the County Councils, and for the first time bring- 
ing expert assistance and advice within reach of the peasant 
proprietors. We have seen the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board for the resettlement of the Western peasantry 
on an economic basis, and for the revival and encouragement of 
the Western fishing and cottage industries. We have seen the 
building of light railways. We have seen the famous round- 
table conference of landlords and tenants that brought the cen- 
tury-old struggle for the land within sight of a decisive and 
more or less harmonious finish. We have seen the strong begin- 
nings of a movement of industrial recreation. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that the last decade and a half has witnessed the 
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growth of more interest among Irishmen in the practical prob- 
lems of life, and more co-operation among them in the solution 
of those problems, than any previous period of Irish history. 
New spheres of non-contentious endeavor have been opened up 
in which all Irishmen may participate. 

It is a natural assumption that this new and pervasive absorp- 
tion in practicalities must have done something to blunt the 
edge of politics, and to give to business considerations a higher 
place in Irish regard than they have hitherto occupied. The 
assumption seems all the more natural when one remembers that 
Ireland is slowly but definitely emerging from the more acute 
stage of agrarian unrest, that the Land Question is on its way to 
settlement, Is losing its old class bitterness and, above all, is 
ceasing to provide the motive power for political agitation. Irish 
Nationalism has always appeared before the world as a struggle 
for self-government. I am not at all sure that it would not be 
better described as a movement to beat rents down. Irish Union- 
ism, again, has always put forward Protestantism, the Crown 
and the Constitution as the basis of its appeal. But I am not 
at all sure that in reality it has not been, as much as anything 
else, an agitation to keep rents up. What is certain, at any rate, 
is that the main strength of Irish Unionism has been the land- 
lords and of Irish Nationalism the tenants. No one that I 
know of has attempted to assess, or, indeed, could assess with any 
certainty, the impetus which the Home-Rule movement has de- 
rived from the land-hunger of the peasantry. But, admittedly, 
it has been very great. A wholly new phase of the demand for 
political autonomy was opened when it was linked on to the 
agrarian agitation. A wholly new phase may open again, now 
that the crisis of the agrarian agitation is over. Will the Irish 
peasant, now that he has been put in absolute possession of his 
holding, be the same man, susceptible to the same influences, as 
in the days when proprietorship seemed an incredible dream? 
It is possible to believe that he will not, and that the satisfaction 
of his historic passion for ownership will work a gradual change 
in his attitude towards politics. After all, the Irish peasant, like 
most other peasants, is a Tory and a materialist, and not an 
agitator, by instinct. When he finds that political agitation has 
served it* turn, and that he has received from it all it is capable 
of yielding, his mind may quite conceivably turn from it and 
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begin to ponder some of the actual problems of an agricultural 
existence. It is not fanciful to picture the Irish peasant, in 
the not distant future, as a steadying force in the national 
equilibrium, mounting sentinel for law and order, ruling the 
laborers with a rod of iron, an authority on manures, selling his 
produce through co-operative societies, borrowing from land-banks 
of his own establishment, gradually effecting his escape from the 
toils of the gombeen man, a Nationalist, but a placid one, with his 
pockets rigidly buttoned up against the treasurer of whatever may 
be the fashionable League of the moment. I dare not positively 
assert that this picture will be realized, but I think it unques- 
tionable that the pacification of the peasantry is an immense step 
towards the pacification of all Ireland, and that it promises to 
drain political agitation of what for thirty years and more has 
been its life-blood. The Irish, or five-sixths of them, will always 
be Nationalists and always hoping for autonomy; but a political 
faith may be held passively as well as actively, and it is quite 
a possibility that before long the average Irish peasant or farmer 
may come to regard Home Rule much as it was regarded in 
Isaac Butfs day, as a decorative and non-vital sentiment, not 
worth the trouble of any real sacrifice. Indeed, it is already 
apparent that his political enthusiasm is falling off. Through- 
out Ireland there is a very general disenchantment with the per- 
sonnel and policy of the Nationalist party. Mr. Birrell's ill- 
fated Council Bill brought home to every Irishman the fact that, 
in the last twenty years, Home Rule has not gained ground, 
but lost it; and the consciousness of its retrogression has pro- 
duced a visible lassitude in the national spirit and an impatience, 
even more pronounced, with the Parliamentary exponents of the 
cause. The best Irish thought is turning inwards. It is moving 
away from Westminster and concentrating upon Ireland herself. 
In the days when obstruction was possible, and when the Irish 
Party held the balance of power, the small manoeuvres of the 
House of Commons may have interested Ireland. But those 
days are past. It is realized now that it is not in Westminster, 
but in Ireland, that the true current of national life flows; and 
the shifting of the centre of energy and interest has tended to 
drive the Nationalist Party to the outer circumference. Some, 
at least, of the waning of the old fervor is to be ascribed to the 
absence of any strong and commanding leader in the party it- 
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self. There is not even a shadow of a Parnell; and, as an in- 
evitable consequence, there is hardly more than the shadow of 
the movement which Parnell evoked and led. The more stal- 
wart Nationalists complain bitterly of the irruption into the 
Party ranks of men who represent the local publican and money- 
lender and the parish priest far more faithfully than they repre- 
sent the National cause. The young men, especially, seem to 
be almost wholly opposed or indifferent to the Parliamentarians. 
The Party organization has lost much of the centralized cohesion 
and authority it possessed in ParnelFs day; there is a good deal 
of jostling among the leaders for the first place; and the in- 
creasing unwillingness of the people to subscribe for the support 
of their representatives is another and significant sign of apathy 
and discontent. Except in the western counties, where it is still 
the popular instrument of agitation against the graziers, the 
United Irish League might almost seem to be on the verge of 
collapse. 

If now we turn for a moment to the Unionists, we find that 
among them, too, disintegration spreads apace. Ireland used to 
be three-quarters black and one quarter white, three-quarters 
Nationalist and one quarter Unionist. But the old lines of de- 
marcation are losing their rigidity, are beginning to waver, at 
certain points are even meeting and crossing. A sort of centre 
party — the Devolutionists — has made its appearance in colors of 
a neutral shade. Its significance is far greater than its numerical 
strength. It is recruited in the main from among the more 
liberal and open-minded members of the Unionist Party — men 
who, while supporting the legislative union between the two 
countries, have worked round to the conclusion that the present 
form of British Government in Ireland is not all-perfect and 
immutable, and who freely advocate a larger grant of autonomy, 
a frank recognition of the distinctiveness of the Irish people, and 
a thoroughgoing reform of the Dublin Castle system. The 
emergence of such a party with such a programme is an emphatic 
token that the Unionism of the old school, the Unionism of mere 
obstinate negation, is becoming played out. And in many other 
ways the Ascendancy men, if they calmly survey their position, 
must be conscious that the battle is turning against them. It has 
become very clear within the last few years that the English 
Unionists are no longer prepared to follow their lead blindfold. 
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They appointed Sir Anthony MacDonnell, a Catholic and an 
Irishman, to the Irish Under-Secretaryship. They are widely 
believed to have meditated, under Mr. Wyndham's guidance, a 
yet longer step along the road of conciliation. They granted the 
Irish people the Local Government Act of 1898 ; and large num- 
bers of the English Unionists betray a growing restlessness un- 
der the pressure of their Irish allies, watch their gathering 
perplexities with very little genuine sympathy, and are more and 
more refusing to regulate their Irish policy in obedience to the 
demands of a clique. The Irish Peers in the House of Lords 
and the twenty-odd Irish Unionists in the House of Commons 
spend most of their time blackening the character of their Na- 
tionalist fellow countrymen, screaming for coercion, and en- 
deavoring to persuade the British electorate that the state of 
Ireland is rather worse than that of Macedonia. It is not an 
edifying spectacle; among most Englishmen, quite apart from 
their views on Irish politics, it arouses a feeling little removed 
from contempt; and it is undoubtedly one of the reasons that 
account for the progressive alienation of the Unionists in Eng- 
land from their too virulent, too bigoted colleagues in Ireland. 

Then, again, the Irish Unionists, or, rather, the dominating 
landlord element among them, find themselves severely challenged 
on their own ground at home. Their political citadel is Belfast; 
and Belfast, while a hot-bed of rabid Protestantism, is also a 
great industrial city with strong democratic affiliations, and has 
recently produced an active and powerful Labor Party that has 
already captured one constituency and will undoubtedly in time 
capture many more. Even the Orange Society, the organization 
that symbolizes all the extremes of political and religious rancor, 
is yielding to the softening influence of the times. An Independ- 
ent Orange League has been formed that addresses itself to all 
Irishmen, irrespective of creed or party, that is valiantly demo- 
cratic and not less valiantly Irish in its sympathies, and that 
stretches out a hand from the Protestant and industrial North 
to its Catholic and Nationalist fellow countrymen of the South 
and West. Young Ulster is no longer satisfied to be the witless 
plaything of landlords and lawyers, to nourish a barren sectarian- 
ism or to look across the Channel for the centre of national 
interests. It is breaking loose from "boss" rule; it is dropping 
the "garrison" theory of its existence; it is getting into touch 
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once more with the main stream of Irish nationality. Moreover, 
the better type of Unionists have thrown themselves into the many 
movements of agricultural and industrial development at which 
I have glanced. That is to say, some of them refuse to remain 
forever the members of an aloof, isolated and faineant coterie. 
They are beginning to see that co-operation with their Nationalist 
countrymen is not only possible, but eminently desirable, and 
the influence of that discovery is gradually, but only gradually, 
permeating the spirit of Unionism. And, finally, the landlords, 
who, as I have said, have always been the backbone of the Union- 
ist Party, are now selling their estates to their former tenants. 
They are ceasing to be landlords. They are relinquishing their 
last position of authority. They are abandoning a sphere in 
which have been gathered all the worst animosities of Irish his- 
tory. What is to become of them? Will they pocket their pur- 
chase-money, turn their back on Ireland and begin a new life 
in England? Many, no doubt, will take this course. But many 
others will continue to reside in their ancestral mansion, and 
those who do so will find themselves face to face, for the first 
time, with the beneficent opportunities and duties of a native 
aristocracy. They will have ceased to be landlords; they will 
have become, instead, resident country gentlemen, no longer war- 
ring with tenants, but able to live at peace with neighbors, and 
designated by their superior means and education to take the 
lead in all schemes of local betterment. Insensibly, a change 
of spirit will pass over them. They will slowly abandon the 
habit of looking upon themselves as units in the British garrison. 
They will identify themselves, to a degree hitherto impossible, 
with the lives and aspirations of the people around them. They 
will, in short, become Nationalists themselves. 

What, then, is the situation ? We have seen that a number of 
varied influences are at work sapping the strength of the two 
great political parties, that neither the Nationalists nor the 
Unionists are able to look forward to the future with equanimity, 
and that Irish politics is in a state of uncertainty and flux. We 
have seen, too, that a new sense of interdependence is being 
propagated among Irishmen who hitherto have barely conceived 
the possibility of having anything in common. We have seen, 
moreover, that industrial and material problems have acquired 
a new interest for the Irish people and are beginning to supplant 
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their old indulgence in barren agitation. The natural inference 
from all this would be that Ireland, wearying of the tumult of 
politics and intent above everything else upon the ways and means 
of prosperity, was about to become almost as contented a part 
of the United Kingdom as Wales or Scotland; that the demand 
for Home Rule, while not abandoned, was about to pass into a 
milder and more constitutional phase; and that "the Irish Ques- 
tion" was on the way to solving itself. But such an inference 
I believe to be mistaken, and the very movements that in one 
light seem to warrant it are in another its chief refutation. This 
is not a more cryptic saying than any statement about Ireland 
necessarily must be; it really has a meaning. For if we analyze 
merely the factors I have already named — and they by no means 
exhaust the forces that are shaping what is scarcely less than a 
new Ireland — we shall find that there is a very considerable sense 
in which they may all be said to proceed upon a common formula 
and to work towards a single objective. The formula is, roughly, 
that the salvation of Ireland depends primarily upon the efforts 
of the Irish people themselves working on Irish soil. The ob- 
jective is the building up of the moral stamina of the people 
and their education in the broadest spirit of nationality. 

The importance of this formula and of this objective can only 
be measured by remembering that Irish history has fatally dis- 
couraged the spirit of self-reliance, has split the people into 
separate and contending factions, and has implanted in them the 
disastrous belief that the cure for all their ills is to be sought 
in legislation, in assistance from without, in some external agency, 
and not in themselves. If, therefore, it is true that the Irish, 
thanks to the operation of these new influences, are gradually 
breaking down sectarian and party barriers, are coming to recog- 
nize that they are all members of one nation, are learning to lean 
upon themselves, are ceasing to look exclusively to Westminster, 
are emancipating themselves from the tyranny of Leagues and 
committees, are cultivating a virile and salutary individualism, 
are beginning, in short, to think, speak and act for themselves — 
if all this be true, or even approximately true, then the fact is 
one that carries with it some considerable implications. And 
in a country where politics holds a dominion not exceeded in 
Greece or America some of those implications are bound to be 
political. I shall attempt to assess their significance later on. 
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Meanwhile, let me note that the movements I have named do not 
stand alone. They are reinforced, and their influence in incul- 
cating self-dependence and a new sense of conscious and con- 
structive nationality is made vastly more intensive and extensive, 
by the Gaelic League and the fervor of the Celtic renascence. 
The Gaelic League is an organized and enthusiastic movement for 
the revival of the old Irish tongue, the old Irish dances, folk- 
lore, songs and sports. Students of history, especially of such 
histories as those of Poland, Hungary and Bohemia, when they 
find a people deliberately setting out to recover for themselves 
their ancient speech, and when they find a group of able and 
earnest writers devoting all their powers of expression in poetry, 
the drama and the press to the illustration of national themes 
and the delineation of national traits, will infer that the coun- 
try in which this mental and moral uprising takes place is on the 
eve of a profound and penetrating revivification. 

The inference, in my judgment, is a sound one even in the 
case of Ireland, where most analogies hopelessly break down. 
That is to say, I believe that Ireland is in the throes of some 
such renascence of her national spirit and character as Hungary 
underwent sixty-odd years ago. She is being reborn. The people 
are recovering their collective soul; they are reviving their racial 
consciousness; they are being swept and invigorated by the re- 
turning spirit of essential nationhood. Ireland, as I see her, is 
developing a new backbone and a new sense of unity, and with 
it a new conviction that she is not only a distinct, but a distinctive, 
entity. Almost for the first time in her history, she is working 
round to some realization of what nationality is. She is begin- 
ning to see that it is something beyond politics and immeasurably 
above the factitious partitions of social and sectarian strife. Ire- 
land, in a word, is thrilling with the determination to become 
and to remain Irish. It is for that purpose she is seeking to revive 
Gaelic, to popularize anew her ancient songs and pastimes, to 
restore the links in her historical continuity that were severed 
when the decay of her ancient tongue passed a sponge over all 
her national characteristics and reduced her, socially, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually, to a mere English province. It is for that 
purpose and in the faith of that ideal that she is working to 
make herself materially self-sufficient, to enforce the purchase 
of Irish goods and products as a patriotic duty, and to develop 
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all her resources from within. All these movements, conscious- 
ly or otherwise, work towards one all-embracing end — an Irish 
Ireland. Whether their immediate aim is that of strengthening 
the national will or awakening the national 60ul or of stiffening 
the national backbone, all proceed upon the formula that the 
salvation of Ireland must be sought and achieved by Irishmen 
on Irish soil. All in their different ways set forth an ideal of 
nationality that overrides parties, creeds and sections. All in- 
culcate self-reliance as the primal need. All discourage that 
fatal Irish habit, of all the fruits of misgovernment the most 
poisonous and paralyzing, of throwing upon anybody but them- 
selves the responsibility for their moral or material shortcomings. 
To encourage and find or force an outlet for the native Instincts 
and genius of the people, to save them from Anglicization, and to 
lead them back to the well-head of the old Irish language, arts 
and recreations, are the objects of the Gaelic League. To promote 
Irish industries and equip the peasant for the realities of a com- 
petitive agricultural existence are the more prosaic aims of the 
industrial revival and of the co-operative movement At first 
sight, they might not 6eem to have much in common; in reality, 
they have everything. They all make for initiative and self- 
dependence and intensify the sense of an upbuilding nationality. 
Ireland, I need hardly say, would not be Ireland if so deep a 
stir in the spirit of the country were to leave politics alone. 
It has, in fact, thrown up in Sinn Fein one of the most sin- 
gular of the many strange agitations in Irish history. In the 
Sinn Fein movement all the new forces and impulses that are 
stirring Irish hearts and minds find their fullest and most com- 
pact expression. There ia not a principle or an objective in the 
industrial revival, in the Gaelic League, in the agricultural co- 
operative movement or in any of the new agencies that promise 
to leave Ireland more Irish, more prosperous and more virile 
that the Sinn Feiners do not make their own and translate into 
terms of living politics. Not until we have mastered its policy, 
its philosophy and its tendencies shall we be able to judge the 
direction in which Ireland is likely to move or to weigh the 
alternatives with which she is faced. It is, therefore, to an ex- 
position of Sinn F6in that I propose to devote the next article. 

Sydney Brooks. 
(To be Continued.) 



